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ALEXANDER BIDA'S "THE LORD'S SUPPER." 1 

"The Last Supper" is usually represented by the painters at the 
instant when Christ quietly and sadly makes the startling announce- 
ment, "And one of you shall betray me," or at that subsequent 
moment when, in the blessing and breaking of bread and the taking 
of the cup, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper is instituted. Da 
Vinci's consummate picture is an illustration of the former treatment, 
and the frontispiece of the latter. 

The first shock that followed Christ's announcement of the apos- 
tasy of one of their number has passed. Judas has departed, and now 
their hearts are agitated again as they recall their Master's mysterious 
reference to his separation from them, that he should not drink hence- 
forth of the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall come. 
This preceded the institution of the eucharist, and what follows is the 
moment seized upon by the artist for illustration. 

Christ has risen from his seat and holds in both hands the round 
cake of unleavened bread. By a beautiful and significant symbolism, 
the group of disciples is lighted by the radiance that streams from the 
countenance and garments of their Lord. So steady and pure is its 
brilliancy that the shadows of the plates upon the table and the 
gesturing hand of one of the apostles are strongly defined. 

At the left of Jesus John lifts a noble but troubled face to that of 
his beloved Lord. To the right sits Peter, who, with his hand pressed 
upon a heart filled with anxious forebodings, turns attentively to James, 
the brother of John. Christian art contains no finer conception of the 
foremost disciple, but one's interest in the picture centers in Christ 
and the chosen three placed nearest him. 

Although knowing that before another twilight falls his enemies will 
spend upon him the fury of their murderous wrath and all friends for- 
sake his side, the face of Jesus, bowed above the sacramental bread, 
reflects the inner calm of a great soul consecrated to a sublime pur- 
pose. Holding it in contemplation, one feels that the artist has 
attempted seriously to depict that indescribable mingling of majestv 
and tenderness which we ascribe to the countenance of Christ, named 
by Jerome the Siderium quiddam, that "starry something" which 
marked the King of Glory while on earth among men. 

John Powell Lenox. 

1 See frontispiece. 
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